NATURE IN GREEK POETRY

greatest   poets   do   not   often   admit   this  kind  of
falseness.'    He puts Shakespeare in the first rank;
yet  where  can   yon   find    finer   examples   of  the
fallacy  than  in   Shakespeare ?    Though   a  fallacy,
he says, it denotes a noble state of mind or body,
c according to the force of the emotion which has
directed it.'    'There is a point at which all feverish
and wild fancy becomes just and true.'    It becomes
untrue cthc moment the mind of the speaker becomes
cold/    cAn inspired writer,  in full impetuosity of
passion, may speak wisely and truly of " raging waves
of the sea foaming out their own shame" ; but it is only
the basest writer who cannot speak of the sea with-
out talking of "raging waves/3 "remorseless floods,"
"ravenous billows," etc.;  and it is one of the signs of
the highest power in a writer to keep his eyes fixed
firmly on the pure fact, out of which if any feeling
comes to him or his reader, he knows it must be a
true one/    Keeping the eyes fixed on the pure fact
is not a bad way of defining that quality of Greek
poetry, and  of all poetry,   which  most of us call
objective.

Apart from a few exceptions, the Greek poet does

not speak of nature as coloured by his own feelings

or in terms of his own passions; he does not see in her

the reflection of his own moods.   In connection with

the sea, however, Homer has been credited with a

sentimental  love  of nature,   cthat  love  of nature

which discerns a correspondence, and as it were a

sympathy between its appearances and changes, and

the   vicissitudes   of   human   feeling   and   passion.

Chryses,   after   his   entreaties   have   been   denied,

walks   (XKecov   irapa   Q1va   7roXu<jf>Xour/3(HO    0aXacr<r?j9,

where the murmur of its waves responds to his feelings,

and stirs him to pour them forth in prayer to Apollo.
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